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lectual expression. His manners were polite 
without ostentation, and his habits simple and in- 
expensive. In 1822 he married Anna Wilkey, 
a Friend, of Plymouth, who survived him nearly 
twenty-one years: their family consisted of a 
daughter and a son, the latter of whom died at 
the age of seven years. 

Jonathan Dymond was a great advocate for the 
habit of early rising ; and it was in the leisure 
so obtained, and in the momentary intervals of 
business, that he composed his first published 
work, “‘ An Inquiry into the accordancy of War 
with the principles of Christianity.” This book 
was given to the world in the year 1823; and it 
was not until his relations saw it in its printed 
furm, that they were aware of his having under- 
taken such a work—his wife and one only of his 
brothers having assisted him in the interesting 
task of correcting the sheets as they issued from 
the press. 

The “Inquiry,” from the unusual energy of 
its style, attracted considerable attention, and 
many animadversions were made upon it. To 
some, its arguments appeared to be convincing 
and conclusive ; whilst others, even amongst the 
friends of peace, did not hesitate to pass severe 
censures upon it. The book, however, soon ran 
through three editions, and its author had the 
satisfaction of knowing that it had been the 
means of opening the eyes of many to the atroci- 
ties of war, and of raising up many supporters of 
the cause of peace. 

He was an independent thinker, and in giving 
to the world his thoughts upon the various sub- 
jects embraced in his writings, he wished to stand 
as an isolated individual, responsible only to his 
own conscience. 

Jonathan Dymond was a consistent Friend in 
faith, feeling, judgment and practice ; maintain- 
ing the religious principles of the Society of 
Friends with strict integrity, though there was 
nothing conventional about him except his prac- 
tice. One of his traits was a strong dislike to 
anything like trifling with sacred or serious things. 
He would often check, by-a timely reproof, a 
light use of Scripture. terms, and his presence 
acted as a sensible restraint upon levity, when the 
conversation was upon serious subjects. 

In the year 1824, Jonathan Dymond attended 
the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
held in London ; and he has left some memoranda 
































SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JONATHAN DYMOND. 


The history of the life of Jonathan Dymond is 
not marked by many incidents of a striking cha- 
racter, and the scarcity of materials which are 
available for the purpose, has rendered it almost 
impossible to compile a narrative that would ex- 
cite a lively interest in the mind of the general 
reader. 

He was born in Exeter in the year 1796 ; and 
his father, John Dymond, who followed the busi- 
ness of a linen draper in that city, was held in 
high estimation as a citizen, and was also a minis- 
ter of the gospel in the Society of Friends. 

The school education of Jonathan Dymond and 
his brothers was of a practical nature, such as 
young men occupying their position in life usually 
received ; but the sound moral and religious prin- 
ciples which were carefully inculcated by his 
parents at home, laid the foundation in hi¢ mind 
of that high and stern standard of morality which 
he afterwards propounded to the world. He 
was ree and chiefly indebted to the moulding 
hand of Nature, but largely to this home influ- 
ence, for that freedom of thought, which enabled 
him to go forth in search of Truth, to disregard 
the opinions of his cotemporaries and of those who 
had gone before him, and to bring his strong in- 
tellect and his very sensitive and enlightened con- 
science, unfettered, to the investigation of the 
Divine Will in the government of the world. 

On leaving school, he found employment in his 
father’s business, in which he afterwards became 
& partner, and he continued in it until the close 
of his life in 1828. 

_ He early evinced a disposition to quiet reflec- 
tion; and in conversation, for which he had a 
great talent, he manifested just and enlightened 
views of the moral and intellectual progress of 
mankind. 


In person he was tall and slight, and his pale 
countenance constantly bore a lente and intel 
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of his impressions on this occasion, the following 
extracts from which will show that whilst he was 
a stern moralist, he was also firmly attached on 
principle to the religious society to which he be- 
longed. “I think, if any general characteristic 
has attached to it, [the Yearly Meeting,] it has 
been that of quietness—quietness, not as it re- 
spects vocal offerings, but as it respects the tenor 
and impressions of the occasion. I believe there 
have been many who have received consolation 
and encouragement to proceed in the way of purity, 
by the feeling of the mutual faith of one another. 
I believe that far the greater number, perhaps 
almost all, of those who attended the meetings 
felt cordially towards one another, and towards 
the common cause ; and that far the greater num- 
ber of the observations were characterized by a 
real desire to do rightly and to do good. I have 
now, as at some other times, contrasted the nature 
and characteristics of our meetings with those of 
others. The latter seem to have more of a flam- 
ing zeal, more of words, more of the human will ; 
less of quietness, and less of feeling than ours. 
It is an excellent thing to know when we ought 
not to lay our hands upon the ark. In the reli- 
gious and benevolent assemblies of many societies 
{ believe much harm is done, both to their causes 
and to themselves, by touching the shew bread 
with unhallowed hands. A large assemblage of 
persons, met for the purpose of deliberation, in 
which every one has equal rights, and none has a 
claim to sovereignty or superiority, is to be found 
in no ease so orderly, so free from confusion, so 
free from the unfit intrusion of sentiments, as in 
the example »f our meetings for business. And 
whence does this arise? Whence is it that we, 
who have the same passions, the same freedom 
as others, are more subdued? Partly, it may be, 
owing to the habits of the Society; but I believe 
it is owing also to that power of the triumph of 
Truth by which we are, however unworthily, 
peculiarly permitted to be sometimes overshadow- 
ed, and by which every thing that is opposed to 
purity, to rectitude, and to decorum, is awed into 
silence.” 

During the time occupied in publishing the 
“Inquiry,” &c., Jonathan Dymond was fre- 
quently engaged in laying the foundation of 
another work—his Essays on the Principles of 
Morality—which he hoped would prove even more 
extensively useful than the Treatise which had 
preceded it; and he soon devoted himself fully 
to the accomplishment of his new object, which 
was to exhibit a true and authoritative standard 
of rectitude, and to estimate by that standard the 
moral character of human actions. 

The intervals of leisure which he could employ 
in this manner were now much shortened by the 
increasing cares of business; and, his judgment 
being highly esteemed by his fellow citizens, he 
was frequently referred to as an arbitrator in diffi- 
cult and disputed cases. It was in the spring of 
the year 1826, after he had decided a harassing 


and complicated case of this kind, which occupied 
him early and late for a considerable time, that 
the disease which eventually proved fatal to hin 
first appeared. A frequent cough and great 
weakness in the throat gradually increased upoy 
him, and he was soon compelled to give UP con- 
versation altogether, and to express his ideas by 
writing on a little slate which he carried in his 
pocket. This continued to be his only means of 
conversation until the close of his life. 

He was recommended to try the effect of g 
more bracing climate than that of his native city, 
and accordingly he paid a short visit to Wood. 
gate, a small hamlet on the eastern border of 
Devonshire. No material improvement haying 
appeared in his health from this change, he de- 
termined to go to London for the purpose of con- 
sulting some of the most eminent medical pro- 
fessors. On his return from London he retired 
for a short time to a farm house in a secluded 
situation, near the village of Whitestone, about 
three miles from Exeter. Here he remained 
about three months, during which period he was 
constantly and diligently employed in preparing 
his admirable Treatise on the Principles of Mo- 
rality. In his hours of relaxation a quiet pony 
conveyed him from one scene to another of this 
delightful solitude; and on these occasions his 
frequent companion was a copy of the New Tes. 
tament, from whose inspired pages he gathered 
those precepts which he valued above all other 
treasures, 

An extract from a reflection written by him 
about this time, gives evidence of the trustful re- 
ligious feelings which pervaded his mind. “It 
is now a little more than a year since I was first 
affected with a complaint in the throat, which, 
for the last nine or ten months, has occasioned me 
almost entirely to refrain from speaking, even in 
a whisper. I know not that this has often affect- 
ed my spirits, but a still longer continuance of 
= discouragement respecting business has often 

one so, and does so still, connected as the falling 
off of business is with my own inability to take 
much part in it, and with a family which increases 
in itsdemands. Amidst the uncertainty in which 
I am placed respecting the future, perhaps I may 
say that I am not without hope in the Providence 
of God. I feel that it is a difficult thing really 
and practically to cast all care upon him, or to 
appropriate those encouragements which both His 
revelation, and some of whom I believe to be His 
servants, place before me. ‘Not forsaken’ are, 
however, words which I think I can, even with 
feeling, apply to myself.’’ 

Towards the close of this year, (1827,) his 
health continuing to decline, Jonathan Dymond 
removed to Prince’s Town, a small town situated 
in the centre of the wild and mountainous wastes 
of Dartmoor. Here he still pursued his favorite 
work, writing, to use his own words, “an average 
of five pages of respectable print per day.” 

He also found leisure for rambling amongst 
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the romantic scenery of this interesting locality, 
making sketches of many of the most remarkable 
of those vast granite Tors which crown many of 
the hills, and some of the ancient and primitive 
bridges which served our forefathers for centuries 
before the introduction of wheel carriages. These 


drawings he accompanied with copious explana- 


tory notes. In this manner, and in writing many 
long letters to numerous friends, he spent about 
four weeks, after which he returned to pass the 
winter at home. 

The following fragment, addressed to his wife, 
in the early part of the year 1828, has been pre- 
served, in consequence of its having been acci- 
dentally written on a scrap of paper, instead of 
on his usual vehicle of conversation, the slate. 
“J would not have thee be cast down, for I do 
not think there is cause for being so—especially 
that there is no cause for being cast down for 


want of vivid feelings, either of confidence or of 


hope. I am almost a stranger to such feelings ; 
but I can say that my general condition of mind, 
as to religious prospects, is that of low, hoping 
tranquillity ; not that there are no fears, and no 
sorrows, but none that are allowed to agitate and 
alarm me for myself or for thee. As to the mat- 
ters of this world, I sometimes try to leave them ; 
though I do not know that I can so leave them 
as I can those which are higher. ‘To live a day 
at a time seems our present business, without 
over anxiety for greater enjoyment or brighter 
prospects in temporals or spirituals either.” 

His disorder, pulmonary consumption, now 
made rapid advances, and, after one more change, 
to Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, he returned to his 
native place, where he remained still employed, 
as his small remaining strength would permit, in 
preparing for the publication of his Essays, and 
he was to be seen surrounded by his papers until 
within a few days of his death. 

But these Essays, the result of his labours for 
nearly five years, were still in manuscript at the 
time of his decease, and were subsequently pub- 
lished by his surviving relatives. 

He was not wholly confined to his bed until 
the last day of his valuable life, when, in fact, he 
was passing through the final conflict of nature : 
and on the afternoon of the 6th of the Fifth 
month, 1828, he peacefully departed. 

Throughout his lingering illness, Jonathan 
fan evinced a perfect resignation to the will 
of God, and a full confidence in his promises. 
He trusted in no merits nor attainments of his 
own, and manifested on his death bed his deep 
conviction of that great truth with which he has 
concluded his “ Essays”—* that the true and 
safe foundation of our hope is in the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.’? 

We gre below a picture of Jonathan Dymond 
at his desk, and surrounded by his wife and chil- 
dren, Which touches our sympathy, and wins an 
interest in his domestic character. The sub- 
stance of it is furnished by a near surviving relative. 













“To us, who were the daily observers of his 
assiduous attention to the business of the shop, it 
has often seemed astonishing how he found time 
to compile his valuable writings. * * * * 

“ As far as I can recollect, he did not indulge 
much in argumentative conversation after he be- 
came engaged in writing so much; and the time 
which he daily devoted in little social calls upon 
me, which from living next door and his friend- 
ship for my sister, with whom he was subse- 
quently connected in marriage, was completely 
that of unbending and relaxation, in which he 
would often be playful, and seldom bear about 
him the stamp of the philosopher. * * * * 

“Tt was indeed a great loss to us all, when, 
from the progress of the disease, he became una- 
ble to speak ; and then, when his life was hasten- 
ing to its close, and when the cares of business 
could no longer be sustained without frequent 
periods of respite, his head and heart were devoted 
to the work with which he had been entrusted, 
with peculiar energy ; and he was to be seen sur- 
rounded by his papers until a few days before his 
decease. 

‘‘ His devoted and unselfish wife shared his oc- 
cupations, generously foregoing her own interests 
and employments, in order to assist him in the 
arrangement of his papers, and in the manual 
part of his labour. 

‘He was tenderly fond of her and of his chil- 
dren ; and it was surprising to observe how he 
learned to amuse his dear little ones by means of 
his slate; he would make rough sketches upon 
it, of objects with which he wished to interest 
them. Ihave often known a crying child made 
ashamed, and availingly corrected, by his draw- 
ing a wry face upon his little slate. It was 
sometimes enough for them to see his hand 
directed towards the pocket where the slate was 
kept. * * * * x: 

“He was rapidly declining when his brother 
George Dymond died. Being near-sighted, he 
habitually wore spectacles ; and as the funeral of 
his brother passed over the bridge in front of his 
house, he desired to be assisted to the window, 
and to have his spectacles brought, that he might 
see the solemn though simple procession. He 
remarked that it would soon be his turn, perhaps 
that day fortnight: but in less than two weeks, 
he too was laid in the cold earth. 

“Great was the mercy which was mingled in 
the bitter cup that deprived us of him. He was 
permitted just to finish his work, and before he 
had had experience of the crown of Fame, which 
is so often a thorny one to its wearer, he was 
taken away unsullied, I believe, by the world, to 
receive ‘a crown of glory that fadeth not away.’ ”’ 

Non-Slaveholder. 





It is probable that few punishments would be 
inflicted, if the principle of the admonition was 
regarded,—“ Let him that is without sin among 
you first cast a stone at her.” 
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NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 

A printed copy of the minutes of this meeting 
having been transmitted to the Editor, the fol- 
lowing extracts are made for the information of 
our readers. 


Sixth month 11th—Afternoon.—The subject 
of addressing our brethren of the Yearly Meetings 
of Philadelphia and Ohio, being brought before 
this Meeting, we were introduced inte tender and 
deep feeling in relation thereto, and with an ardent 
desire that we may be favoured to know and 
follow the leadings of the great Head of the 
Church, we are fully united in appointing our 
friends [here the names of thirty-one Friends are 
ae to take the subject into their solid and 
careful consideration, and if in the Truth way 
should open for it, they are desired to prepare 
essays of communications to those Meetings. 

Sixth month 12th.—The meeting now entered 
upon the consideration of the state of Society by 
the reading of the Queries and Answers from the 
several Quarterly Meetings, and proceeded therein 
as far as the 3d, inclusive. 

We were introduced into deep exercise on ac- 
count of the manifest deficiency of a due attend- 
ance of our religious meetings. We were im- 
pressively reminded, by beloved brethren, of our 
entire dependence upon our Almighty Father for 
all that we enjoy, both spiritual and temporal, 
and that it is indeed our reasonable service to as- 
semble ourselves together for the purpose of wait- 
ing upon Him and of rendering unto Him the 
tribute of worship and of praise. The unspeaka- 
bly precious privilege of being permitted to con- 
vene together and unitedly to draw near unto 
Him, unworthy as we are of such condescending 
mercy, was feelingly spread before us, and we 
were tenderly exhorted to increased diligence with 
thankful hearts to appear before Him, that we 
may know our strength to be renewed. Friends 
were earnestly entreated to faithfulness in en- 
couraging one another herein, and that this duty 
should not be neglected by any who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, whether they may 
be appointed to any special station in the Church 
or not; being assured that the promise will be 
verified, that in watering they shall themselves 
be watered. Love to Ged and love one unto 
another, are ever found to exist together, and are 
the clothing of the spirit of every true follower 
of Christ, and we were impressively reminded 
that if we love not our brother whom we have 
seen, we shall not love God whom we have not 
seen. Thoushalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul and with all thy strength, 
and thy neighbour as thyself—on these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets. God 
is love and they that dwell in God dwell in love. 
As this is our blessed condition, detraction and 
tale-bearing will no more be known among us— 


the tongue will be bridled—and we shall feel re- 


ligiously restrained from speaking evil one of 





another. The importance of bringing up our 
children, and those under our care, in plainness of 
speech, behaviour and apparel, was impressively 
spread before us, as well as the necessity of re. 
straining from reading those pernicious books and 
publications, which abound at the present day, and 
which are calculated to draw our minds from the 
love of the reading of good books, and above all 
of the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
wise unto salvation through faith that is in Christ 
Jesus. We were warned of the certain tendency 
of these publications to undermine our faith in the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion, 
and even to lead us to that infidelity which will 
cause us to doubt, as to the eternal divinity of our 
adorable Redeemer, and of the efficacy of that 
atoning sacrifice offered by Him unto the Father, 
when he bowed his holy head upon the cross and 
said, “it is finished.” During this season our 
hearts were humbled and tendered, and we crave 
that a sense thereof may abidingly remain with us. 

Afternoon.—The Committee having charge of 
our Boarding School, presented the following re- 
port, which is satisfactory to us, and the propo- 
sitions therein contained are approved and con- 
firmed by this Meeting, and the Clerk is directed 
to forward copies thereof to our Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings. 


“ To the Yearly Meeting: 


The Committee for the Superintendence of the 
Yearly Meeting Boarding School, have, during 
the past year, paid such attention to their appoint- 
ment, as way has opened for, and according to 
their ability have endeavoured to discharge the 
duties confided to them by the Yearly Meeting. 

Our friends, Silas and Sarah M. Cornell, have 
continued in the station of Superintendents, and 
Charles Atherton and Edward G. Hoag, were 
engaged as Teachers in the boys’ school during 
the year, with the addition of Richard D. Mea- 
der during the winter term. In the girls’ school, 
Martha M. Haines and Anna B. Page have been 
engaged as Teachers during the year, and Lydia 
Almy was employed in addition during the winter 
term. 

Instruction in the languages has been given on 
five days in the week, in both schools during the 
year by Lafayette Burr, and in writing, during 
the latter part of the winter term, by Charles G. 
Pinkham. 

The average number of scholars has been 117, 
viz., 63 males and 54 females. 

Meetings for worship have been regularly held 
in the House, harmony has prevailed, and the 
family generally has been favoured with good 
health, One or two cases of varioloid occurred 
during the fall vacation, on which account the 
commencement of the winter term was delayed 
for two weeks. 

Semi-annual examinations of the schools by the 
Committee have been made as heretofore, and the 
Institution has also been visited by sub-commit- 
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tees appointed monthly, and these examinations 
and visits have been generally satisfactory, show- 
ing a good degree of diligence on the part of the 
pn A and care and vigilance on that of the 
Teachers. 

The accounts of the Superintendent and Treasu- 
rer of the School fund have been audited. 

The expenditures of the School for the past 

ear, ending with the last winter Term, have been 
about 14,253 dollars. 

The income has been as follows, viz.: Interest 
from the School fund, which may be stated at. 
$6,800, and from board and tuition of scholars 
$6,400. 

Total income $13,200, leaving a deficiency of 
income to meet expenditures of about $1,000. 

The available balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer in the Fifth month, the time of settle- 
ment, may be stated at $508 77. 

During the fall vacation, a considerable altera- 
tion was made in the accommodations for the 
school in the west wing, by which a much more 
commodious apartment is provided, and which is 
believed to be a great improvement. The ex- 
penses of this change and of various other repairs 
are included in the above expenditures. The de- 
ficiency in the income to meet the expenses of the 
Institution may be principally accounted for from 
the larger number of scholars who have been at 
the School the past year. The price of board and 
tuition for members of our own Yearly Meeting, 
being only about two-thirds of the actual cost, 
and the balance being made up from the income 
of the permanent fund, it will be obvious that 
when the number of scholars exceeds a certain 
amount, it cannot be expected that the income of 
the school will meet its expenses, and the number 
of scholars for the past year having been larger 
than usual, there has been, as it is stated, a defi- 
ciency in the income to meet the current expenses. 

We would propose, that the terms of Board 
and Tuition, should be continued as last year, 
viz., thirty dollars per term for members of our 
Yearly Meeting ; forty-five dollars for those not 
members, one or both of whose parents are mem- 
bers, and fifty dollars for others who may be ad- 
mitted, and that five dollars per term in addition 
continue to be charged for instruction in the lan- 
Fraeee. We would also propose that each 

fonthly Meeting have the privilege of sending 
one scholar, free of expense for one term, the 
same to be oceupied either at the next winter or 
succeeding summer term, at the discretion of the 
Monthly Meeting. The several Monthly Meet- 
ings to notify the Committee at their meeting in 
the Tenth month of their conclusion, in case they 
a to occupy the privilege in the Summer 


In pursuance of the authority given to the 
Committee by the Yearly Meeting; a sale has 
been effeeted of the parcel of land lying north of 

street in the city of Providence, for the 
sum of six thousand five hundred dollars, and 
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the purchase money has been received or secured 
in the hands of the Treasurer of the School fund. 
And in the circumstances under which this piece 
of land was acquired, it having been purchased 
from the remainder of a donation from our late 
friend, Moses Brown, intended for the enlarge- 
ment of the Real Estate of the Institution, the 
Committee are united in recommending to the 
Yearly Meeting the permanent funding of the 
money received from the above sale, and the ap- 
propriation of the income only upon the improve- 
ment of the Real Estate of the institution. 

In conclusion, we would express the desire and 
hope, that this interesting Institution may con- 
tinue to claim and receive the fostering care and 
concern of Friends, and that with the Divine 
blessing, it may become increasingly useful to the 
rising generation in our religious society, in afford- 
ing facilities for training them up in a love of 
truth, and in an increased concern for the main- 
tenance of those precious testimonies given us to 
bear.” 

Thirteenth of the month, afternoon—The 
Committee of this Meeting on our concern for 
the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy tribes of Indi- 
ans, made the following report, viz. : 


“ To the Yearly Meeting : 


The Committee having charge of the concern 
of this Meeting, for the improvement of the 
Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Tribes of Indians, 
report— 

That the objects of our appointment have from 
time to time claimed our attention during the 
past year, and we have desired to improve every 
right opening to do them good; but obstacles, 
beyond our control, have appeared to retard their 
improvement, and so far to embarrass the com- 
mittee in their designed operations, as to induce 
them to think it inexpedient at present to attempt 
to carry into effect, the suggestion of employing a 
person awhile in seed-time to advise and assist 
them. 

In the Fall of last year, our friend Thomas 
Wells, feeling his mind drawn to visit both of 
these tribes, was accompanied through said visit 
by one of our members, from whom we obtained 
the following particulars relative to their visit, 
and the condition of the Indians, viz.: That they 
first visited them from cabin to cabin, entering 
familiarly into conversation with them on subjects 
connected with their best interests, and after- 
wards calling them together in the order of a reli- 
gious meeting—four of which were held at differ- 
ent places with portions of the Penobscot tribe, 
where much pertinent counsel was imparted, and, 
with the exception of that at Old-town—where 
the influence of the Priest prevented the satisfac- 
tory carrying out of the object—they were reliev- 
ing seasons, and the counsel administered was 
listened to with marked attention by the Indians ; 
several of whom expressed their gratitude there- 
for. Their farming operations were but little 
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examined, yet sufficiently so to satisfy us that, 
however well some may have done, as a whole, 
they are not on the increase. This may in part, 
be attributed to the almost total failure of their 
wheat and potato crops for a few seasons past, 
and, in part, to a high state of political excitement 
among them. 

Among the Passamaquoddy Indians, who are 
far less civilized, the visit was conducted nearly 
in the same manner as before deseribed, but it 
was differently received on the part of the Indi- 
ans. Attwo out of three meetings, which were 
held among them, we were told plainly that our 
counsel could not be received unless it came from 
the Priest, that it would never do for Indians to 
learn to read and write and be like white men, 
because they would then lose their Catholic reli- 
gion and become wicked. The same political 
controversy prevails among them, and the same 
excitement influenced them that we found under 
the eye of the Priest at Old-town. So far as we 
could ascertain, their farming operations in the 
township are small and poorly done—not worthy 
of description, except to show the smallness and 
rudeness of their capacity—on a soil that would 
richly reward the labours of the diligent. 

Although the prospect of rendering these in- 
teresting objects much real help seems discourag- 
ing, yet we would express a hope that the Yearly 
Meeting may still hold them in remembrance, and 
continue some channel through which every right 
opening may be improved to better their condi- 
tion. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

STEPHEN JONES, JR., 

JOHN OSBORNE. 
—which is acceptable to us—and although at the 
present time the circumstanees brought into view 
by the report are not so encouraging as at some 
former times, yet we believe it right to continue 
the same committee under appointment, with the 
exception of our late dear friend, John Warren, 
and we desire them to embrace every opening 
that may be presented to do good to these inter- 
esting objects of our concern.” 

Fifteenth of the month, morning.—The Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the subject of ad- 
dressing the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and 
Ohio made the following report, viz. : 


“ To the Yearly Meeting : 


The Committee appointed to take into con- 
sideration the subject of addressing our brethren 
of Philadelphia and Ohio at the present time, re- 
ett ag we have endeavoured solidly and de- 
iberately to weigh the subject, and it is our 
judgment that it is best for this Yearly Meeting 
again to offer Epistles to those meetings,—and 
we have accordingly prepared essays which we 
herewith present,’ which is satisfactory to us, 
and the Essays of the Epistles thus brought 
before us were read, and being united with by 
this meeting, the Clerk is directed to sign them 
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on our behalf and forward them to those meet. 
ings. 





NEW ENGLAND WORSTED COMPANY, SAXON- 
VILLE. 


The present agent, Mr. M. Simpson, being en- 
gaged in the South American trade as early as 
1832, he hada million lbs. of Buenos Ayres wool 
upon his hands, which was unsaleable, in conso- 
quence of being full of burrs. He was therefore 
induced to offer a liberal reward for a machine to 
clear it and separate the burrs, which was supplied 
by Mr. Samuel Courtland. This machine being 
found deficient, Mr. Simpson invented one admir. 
ably adapted to the purpose. Another liberal 
offer of several thousand dollars drew from Mr. 
Courtland a combing machine, which, with some 
important improvements by Mr. Simpson, is now 
used in our mills. These machines were started 
and thoroughly tested in Boston, when they were 
removed to Lowell and Saco. 

We have been thus particular in describing 
these machines, as the New England Worsted 
Company owes its origin, and our village its pros- 
perity, to them. In 1836 these machines were 
sold to Whitwell, Bond & Co., and Livermore 
and Kendell, who having an inferior water privi- 
lege on the Concord river near Lowell, and being 
induced by the purchase of Simpson’s patents to 
enlarge their business, purchased the entire pro- 
perty of the Saxon Factory Company for about 
$80,000, and removed their machinery to this 
place. 

The New England Worsted Company was soon 
after incorporated with a capital of $300,000, 
Simpson’s patents having created a great demand 
for the coarse burry South American wool, which 
was otherwise unfit for use; and built up a new 
commerce between our country and South America 
sufficient to employ 20 or 30 ships, and is still 
increasing. Having been himself a pioneer in 
this kind of commerce, as well as the originator 
of the machines which induced it, we are happy 
to learn that he has reaped a rich reward, both 
for his commercial sagacity and inventive skill. 

The New England Worsted Company has now 
three mills, and sixteen sets of machinery—work- 
ing up annually 4,000,000 lbs. wool. They manu- 
facture Flannels, Bockings, Bunting, Blankets, 
and Woolen and Worsted Yarns not made into 
cloth, amounting annually to $700,000. They 
consume 1200 tons of coal and 500 cords of wood, 
having two steam engines as a reserve power, one 
80 and the other of 100 horse power, and are 
now introducing two 38 feet boilers, in addition 
to nine of the same size already in use. A fine 
planing machine recently introduced is materially 
abridging the labour of the machinists in the wood 
shop. The machine shop is now driven by a tur- 
bine wheel, completed during the past winter, 
which, though only 18 inches in diameter, is nine 
horse power, being more than was promised by 
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the inventor, or expected by the company. A 
large turbine wheel for No. 1 is now being made, 
at an expense of from $12,000 to $15,000. This 
js a very expensive kind of wheel, but it is be- 
lieved to be far the most effective and economical 
in the end. It secures from 20 to 30 per cent. 
more power than the common heart wheel, and 
runs with great rapidity. The small wheel making 
372 revolutions a minute. The cost of the large 
wheel is estimated at from $12,000 to $15,000. 
It is expected that this wheel will very materially 
lessen the consumption of coal for steam power. 
In October, 1844, $100,000 was added to this 
capital, and $50,000 in the fall of 1848, the 
capital now being $450,000. The number of 
hands at the present time is about 450. 

The — machines separate about 3000 
cords of wool waste annually, which meets a 
ready sale at from $4 to $5 per cord. This waste 
which was formerly thrown away by this com- 
pany, and is still by many others, is found to be 
a superior fertilizer. It is a great “ heater,” and 
works admirably for hotbeds, corn, potatoes, Xe. 

During the hard times which have embarrassed 
so many manufacturing establishments, this com- 
pany has kept all their works in full operation, 
and executed large and profitable contracts for Ar- 
my and Indian blankets, &e.—Saxonville Mirror. 


THE PLANET VENUS. 

This planet is now passing the period of its 
greatest brilliancy. In decidedly clear weather 
it is visible to the naked eye, when the sun is 
above the horizon. It rises about three hours 
before the sun, and moves very nearly in the 
sun’s path. Its crescent form may now be seen 
by the aid of a common spy-glass. A corres- 
pondent of the Newburyport Herald gives the 
following directions as likely to be of service to 
those, who would see a star in the day time: 

First, observe the planet half or three-quarters 
of an hour before sunrise, when it is readily dis- 
tinguished by its superior brilliancy. Take such 
a position that it may be seen directly over a 
chimney, or corner of a building, or some other 
elevated point, and mark carefully the position 
taken. In about half an hour, return to the same 
place, and the elevated point will indicate the po- 
sition which Venus had occupied half an hour 
before. Now move the eyea short distance along 
the path of the planet, and it will be found with- 
out much difficulty. Let the position of the 
observer be again 2 ene so as to bring Venus 
once more in the direction of the elevated point. 
By repeating these steps as often as once in half 
an hour, the planet may be kept in view till the 
sun passes the meridian ; and by noting its posi- 
tion at any particular hour, it may be found at 
the same hour of a succeeding day, without the 
trouble of tracing its previous progress. 

[This notice is copied from the Massachusetts Spy. 
But the time when the phenomenon to which it re- 
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fers, was most conspicuous, was about the 18th of 
last month. The circumstance of a star being visi- 
ble during the day, is one which may excite curi- 
osity with those who can form very little conception 
of its cause. Perhaps some readers of the Review 
may be willing to be informed, why the planet 
Venus should sometimes be visible during the day, 
while at other times its radiance is lost in the 
solar blaze. 


This brilliant planet, which is usually termed the 


morning or evening star, according to the time of 
its appearance, when viewed with the naked eye, 
seems to shine witha full face ; but when examined 
by a magnifying glass of sufficient power, it ex- 
hibits changes similar to those of the moon. As it 
revolves in an orbit, at about three-fourths of the 
earth’s distance from the sun, and receives its light 
from that body, it always appears in the same part 
of the heavens with the sun ; and when passing be- 


tween the earth and that luminary, it must present 
its dark side to us, as the moon doesat the change. 
As the planet recedes from that position, techni- 
cally called its inferior conjunction, it brings into 
view an increasing portion of its enlightened sur- 
face. Hence, if watched with a telescope, its cres- 
cent will appear to enlarge from one day to another, 
as the moon does after its change. But as the 
planet recedes from its inferior conjunction, and 
pursues its course round the sun, not round the 
earth like the moon, its distance from us continually 
increases ; and when it has performed half its syno- 
dic revolution, itsdistance is more than six times as 
great as at the inferior conjunction. Hence, 
although its whole enlightened surface is there pre- 
sented to us, the great distance to which it is re- 
moved, causes it to reflect less light upon us than 
a part of the illuminated surface does when less 
remote. It thus happens that when it is nearest to 
us we receive but little of its light, because the side 
turned to us is chiefly dark; and when most re- 
mote, its brilliancy is diminished by its great dis- 
tance. Dr. Halley suggested an inquiry, in what 
position the planet must be, when the portion of en- 
lightened surface which is turned toward the earth, 
and the distance of the planet are so adjusted, that 
the greatest brilliancy should be given. The solu- 
tion of the problem, which is easily effected by the 
differential calculus, proves that about thirty-six 
days before and after the inferior conjunction, the 
planet shines with greater brilliancy than at any 
other time. As the synodic revolution or return 
to the same conjunction, is accomplished in about 
584 days, the planet passes twice during that time, 
through its greatest brilliancy. Yet it is only when 
this occurs at a time when the planet has considera- 
ble north declination, and consequently rises high 
above the horizon, that it can be seen to the 
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greatest advantage in the day time. The greatest 
brilliancy and a high north declination occur to- 
gether about once in eight years. The current 
year is not one of those favoured ones. Those who 
keep a good look out thirty-six days before and 
after the inferior conjunction in Seventh month, 
1852, will be likely to find the planet Venus shin- 
ing in the midst of day.—Ep. Rev.] 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1849. 


We give place in this week’s number, to a con- 
cise, though, we hope, interesting notice of the life 
and writings of one of the most cogent and perspi- 
cuous authors whom the passing century has pro- 
duced. Dymond’s “Inquiry into the accordancy 
of war with the principles of Christianity,” pub- 
lished about the twenty-seventh year of his age, is 
unquestionably one of the most argumentative and 
conclusive expositions of the anti-christian charac- 
ter of war that has ever appeared. And this work 
appears to have been executed in the solitude of the 
morning hours, which are usually allotted to re~ 
pose, or during those momentary intervals of busi- 
ness, which are commonly permitted to slide away 
unaccounted and unemployed. ‘This work has been 
extensively circulated on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and ought to be read by every one who is desirous 
of seeing the principles of universal peace defended 
with a clearness and force little inferior to mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

When we observe the vigour and correctness of 
the style, the maturity of judgment, and compass 
of thought, displayed in this first production of our 
author’s pen, we do not readily embrace the con- 
viction that the writer was a young man of twenty- 
six or twenty-seven, Yet we may recollect that 
the Apology of Barclay was published when the 
author had scarcely completed his twenty-seventh 
year. 

The essays on Morality, which are the results of 
a later period, are distinguished by the same vigour 
of thought, and fearless advocacy of sound princi- 
ples, which so conspicuously mark the Inquiry, and 
are highly deserving of a careful and serious pe- 
rusal. 


We have introduced this week, a brief notice, 
extracted from foreign journals, of two poor men 
who moved in very humble spheres of life, and 
who, according to usual acceptation, may be con- 
sidered as having quite enough to do in providing 
for their own pressing demands ; who, notwithstand- 
ing found time and opportunity to afford important 
and efficient aid to classes of the community that 
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are frequently passed by as objects too low to be 
reached by the hand of charity. 

From the days of the venerable patriarch on the 
plain of Mamre to our own time, the duty and im. 
portance of training up children in the way they 

hould go, has been fully acknowledged. The pre- 

cepts of Moses were to be diligently taught to the 
children. Among all nations, civilized or savage, 
the great object of parental attention has always 
been to inure the youth to habits which will pre. 
pare them to act in the sphere to which they are 
supposed to be destined. Among savage nations 
the boys are early taught to be regardless of pain, 
for suffering is expected to be the portion of their 
race. The Carribs are said to have hung the 
food of their boys upon trees, and required the 
hardy urchins to pierce it with their arrows before 
they were permitted to eat. Though John Pounds 
was probably very little acquainted with the philo. 
sophy or history of the ancients, or the efforts of 
warlike nations to prepare their youth for the field 
of combat, he had penetration enough to perceive, 
that if the children of the borough, in which he 
resided, were permitted to grow up in ignorance, 
and in the vices which ignorance and poverty in its 
lowest forms are likely to produce, those children 
must inevitably, at a future day, supply the victims 
of penal law. Hence he wisely, as well as humanely, 
exerted his humble powers in raising from their de- 
graded condition, the children who were rising 
around him in destitution and vice. The labours 
of such philanthropists are worthy of lasting re- 
membrance, and furnish a pathetic admonition to 
those of ampler means, to go and do likewise. 

Thomas Wright, a poor labouring man, the father 
of a numerous family, might be supposed incapable 
of extending his exertions to objects more deserving 
of his attention than himself and his family. And 
yet this man found not only the will, but the means 
of rescuing a considerable number of those who 
had suffered the penalties of the law, from the 
paths of infamy and vice. Not only the motives by 
which he was actuated, but the results of his expe- 
rience, are worthy of special notice. We are accus- 
tomed to regard the violaters of law, as outcasts of 
society, and enemies of our race, without suili- 
ciently reflecting upon the means by which they 
are frequently led into the commision of crimes. 
And above all, we too generally overlook the diffi- 
culty, almost insuperable, of resuming a virtuous 
and reputable life, after being once marked and 
publicly known as the object of penal infliction. 
A man destitute of property, and branded as a con- 
vict, has a thorny path, which can scarcely be ap- 
preciated, if he desires to adopt an honest course. 
Punishments have been long tried, and generally 
found unavailing. Thomas Wright tried the allure- 
ment of hope, the influence of encouragement ; and 
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his labours were crowned with success. The ex- 
periment js certainly worthy of a further trial. 


A letter from England, dated the 10th of last 
month, informs us that William Forster, accompa- 
nied by his brother, Josiah Forster, and his friend, 
Peter Bedford, expected to visit Holland during the 
following week with the Address, to which allusion 
was madé in page 651 of the present volume, and 
that they would probably be absent three or four 
weeks. Their prospect then was to return to Eng- 
land previously to visiting the other continental 
nations, The Address in question will probably be 
withheld from public view until it shall have been 
presented to the powers to whom it is directed. 
We hope at a future day to give ita place in the 
columns of the Review. 








Marrrep,—On the 14th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 
house, Salem, lowa, James H. Hunt, of Parke Co., 
Indiana, to Ann T. Mace, of the former place. 





Drep,—Of pulmonary consumption, at the resi- 
dence of his father, near Canton, Indiana, on the 
12th of last month, Francis T. Overman, aged 26 
years, a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting. 

This young man was married contrary to the 
Rules of our Discipline, about eight months previous- 
ly to his decease, and was in consequence disowned. 
After a season of great mental conflict, he was re- 
united in religious membership with Friends, but 
was never able afterwards to attend meeting. He 
was enabled to drink the bitter cup of suffering 
meted to him, and to acquiesce in the Divine Will ; 
expressing a trust that his sins were washed away. 


——, After a short illness, at his residence near 
Woodbury, N. J., on the 25th ult., Davin Mick.e, 
a valuable member of Woodbury Meeting, in his 
71st year. 


——, At his residence near Frankford, Pa., on 
the 4th inst., Nicnoras Wan, in the 72d year of 
his age, a member of Frankford Meeting, and son 
of the late Nicholas Waln, an eminent minister of 
this city. 





FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Some notices of the Report of the Annual 
Meeting last year, which report was recently 
published, having appeared in the London Friend, 
Some extracts therefrom are given below for the 
information of our readers. 

In relation to books for juvenile reading, 


reference was made to the sentiments of the 
late Dr. Arnold, on the effects produced on the 


‘youthful mind, by the number, character, cheap- 


hess, and peculiar mode of publication of the 
works of amusement of the presentday. He says, 
‘ a few years since such works were comparatively 
" In number, they were less exciting, and there- 
ee less attractive ; they were dearer, and there- 
ore less accessible; and not being published 
Periodically, they did not occupy the mind for so 
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long a time, nor keep alive so constant an expec- 
tation ; nor by thus dwelling upon the mind, and 
distilling themselves into it as it were drop by 
drop, did they possess it so largely, colouring even 
in many instances, its very language, and affording 
frequent matter for conversation. The evil of all 
these circumstances is actually enormous. The 
mass of human minds, and much more of the 
minds of young persons, have no great appetite 
for intellectual exercise; but they have some, 
which by careful treatment, may be strengthened 
and increased. But here to this weak and deli- 
cate appetite, is presented an abundance of the 
most stimulating and least nourishing food possi- 
ble. It snatches it greedily, and is not only 
satisfied, but actually conceives a distaste for any- 
thing simpler and more wholesome. That curi- 
osity which is wisely given us to lead us on to 
knowledge, finds its full gratification in the details 
of an exciting and protracted story, and then lies 
down as it were gorged, and goes to sleep. Thus 
that freshness of power, which in young persons 
of ability would fasten eagerly upon some one 
portion or other of the wide field of knowledge, 
and there expatiate, drinking in health and 
strength to the mind, as surely as the natural 
exercise of the body gives to it bodily vigour,— 
that is tired prematurely, pervei ted, and corrupted; 
and all the knowledge which else it might so 
covet, it now scems a wearying effort to attain.” 

A committee appointed some years back, and 
directed to inquire into the propriety of encourag- 
ing emulation in schools, presented the following 
report : 

To Friends’ Educational Society. 


Report of the Committee appointed “ to inquire 
whether it is lawful and expedient for a Chris- 
tian teacher to employ Emulation as an instru- 
ment of intellectual and moral training ; and if 
so, to what extent, and under what restric- 
tions.” 


Our sense ot the importance of the question 
referred to us must not be estimated by the length 
of our report ; for though we purpose being very 
brief in our remarks, we feel that there are few 
subjects connected with Educational Discipline in 
reference to which it is of greater moment that 
the views of those who have the care of youth, 
should be correct and their practice judicious. 

In order to arrive at a right judgment on the 
question, we think it important in the first place 
to have a clear idea of the term Emulation ; and 
in the’ second place, to distinguish between the 
use and abuse of it. 

By Emulation, then, we do not understand 
rivalry or jealousy, though it is sometimes treated 
as synonymous; but rather the stimulus which 
is derived from competition among those who are 
engaged in the same pursuit, whether such com- 

tition be with or without actual reward. 
“Emulation,” says a French writer, “denotes 
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only competition; rivalry denotes conflict. There 
is emulation between those who run in the same 
course ; rivalry between those whose interests are 
in opposition. Those who are under the influence 
of emulation run together; rivals contend with 
one another. Emulation excites; rivalry irri- 
tates.” 

It is true that emulation may lead to rivalry, 
jealousy, and even envy, but that is its abuse ; an 
effect against which the Christian instructor will 
watch with care and attention to apply the need- 
ful corrections, by bringing other moral influences 
to bear upon those who are placed under his care, 
and especially by pointing the mind to the consi- 
deration of our entire unworthiness and sinfulness 
in a state of nature, and that we owe all, both in 
providence and in grace, to the free mercy of 
God. 

It will be seen from what we have said, whilst 
thus clearing away the preliminary difficulties of 
the question, that we incline to the conclusion 
that emulation is not essentially evil, and is there- 
fore not prohibited to the Christian. It will now 
be proper that we should glance at some of the 
considerations which have influenced us in arriv- 
ing at this conclusion. 

Ist. We regard emulation in its mildest char- 
acter, as almost a necessary consequence of classt- 
fication, whether intellectual or moral, fully 
carried out, and this classification is a part of 
good order, and of the simplest and best form of 
discipline. 

‘2d. The minds especially of children and 
young persons find it difficult to realize the idea 
of excellence in the abstract; and though in 
moral and religious duty there is the perfect 
standard of the precepts and example of our 
Saviour, and the requirements of His law written 
in the heart to refer to, yet in matters of intellect 
or of skill, excellence is almost necessarily relative; 
and the mind of the learner is materially assisted 
by the palpable effect of a standard of comparison 
which competition affords. 

3d. The faculty of the mind which is brought 
into exercise by emulation, thus simply considered, 
appears to be one of the normal powers of our 
nature; and it seems reasonable to suppose that 
none of the normal faculties are essentially evil, 
though perverted and liable to abuse through the 
fall. But there is ground to conclude that they 
require rather to be corrected and regulated by 
Christian principles, than to be cut off or wholly 
disused. 

4th. Whilst it is evident from the context that 
the word translated Emulation in the New Testa- 
ment, is sometimes used in a good and sometimes 
in a bad sense; it is also clear that the apostle 
Paul, who so uses it, recognises the principle of 
Emulation, and employs it himself, which in our 
view entirely gets rid of the argument against 
Emulation derived from his supposed authority. 

But whilst we thus arrive at the conclusion, 


that Emulation is not in itself evil, and does not | 


necessarily call into exercise unchristian feelings 
and tempers, we are, nevertheless, inclined ty 
think, both on principle and on the ground of 
expediency, as well as from the testimony of 
experience, that it is to be used with moderation 
and with discrimination. For though we are 
persuaded, that there is such a thing as genuine 
disinterested emulation, and that one competitor 
can, and often does rejoice in the progress and 
success of another, whilst making vigorous exer. 
tions for his own advancement, we are well aware 
that there are others who think more of the dis. 
tinction or reward proposed as the object to be 
attained, than of their own improvement, and with 
whom the depression or failure of a competitor js 
almost as great a pleasure as their own success, 
It were to be desired that such temperaments 
should be almost entirely withdrawn from the 
influence of Emulation. 

We are moreover decidedly of the judgment, 
that with pupils of all classes there should be also 
an appeal to higher motives and principles. And 
whilst in some parts of the training of children 
and youth, it may be both allowable and desirable 
to distinguish those who have done besé, it is not 
less important to let those who have only done 
well, or who have done their best, (though lower 
than the highest standard,) feel that they are 
fully in possession of their master’s approval and 
esteem. 

On the subject of our report generally, we have 
taken some pains to ascertain the opinions of many 
who are engaged in the work of tuition in our 
Society ; and whilst we have to state that there 
is a large proportion of those who have favoured 
us with replies that seem prepared, in great mea- 
sure, if not wholly, to discard Emulation as a 
motive-power in education, we find that even 
among those who reject it as applied to intellectual 
pursuits, there is by no means a universal exclu- 
son of it from games of skill or strength ; a cir- 
cumstance which tends to confirm our conclusion 
that the objection to its use cannot be sustained 
on principle. 

To ascertain the limits within which emulation 
is admissible, is, like all questions of degree, 
extremely difficult. We are inclined to think 
that it must differ very much according to the 
number, the age, and the circumstances of those 
who are to be instructed. Where the numbers 
are large, and the opportunities of personal influ- 
ence small, owing to the mind of the master com- 
ing but little in immediate contact with that ot 
the scholars individually, there seems a prop0r- 
tionably greater occasion for the employment of 
emulation. But in this, asin every part of train- 
ing, experience and a close attention to the effects 
produced upon the minds of the pupils, with a 
constant reference to the limitations and guidance 
of the Spirit of Truth, will be found better guides 
than any theoretical rules laid down by others. 

In the discussion that ensued, J. Ford observed 
that he thought it impossible to avoid emulation. 
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It was in vain for teachers to suppose that they 
exclude emulation ny any peculiar arrangements 
they may adopt. To believe that it does not 
exist in their classes, is merely imagining that 
the thing is not there, because we de not or will 
not see it; as the ostrich is said to hide its head 
in the sand to escape from pursuit and danger. 
He thought there was a great danger in professing 
to discard emulation ; the teacher might not know 
the heart-burnings that exist around him, which 
otherwise might be controlled. In a class of 
twenty haar be arrangements which, with the 
permission of the meeting he would describe, all 
might be victors ; or if some were defeated, they 
would soon perceive that their fellows have been 
longer in the class, or that they are older. It 
was a useful lesson, and a part of christian ed- 
ucation, to learn to bear with equanimity the 
pleasure of success or the mortification of de- 
feat. 

He then proceeded to describe a plan of regis- 
tration pursued at York, which appeared to him 
to secure the benefits of a modified emulation, 
apart from the contention, rivalry, and heart- 
burnings, the result of an over-stimulated emula- 
tion. The boys are destributed into classes. 
Every lesson, and, as far as possible, every school 
exercise performed by each boy, has a numerical 
value assigned. Suppose ten rounds of questions 
have been put to each class; each boy is provided 
with paper and pencil, marks down his own per- 
formance with regard to each question which has 
been put to him; at the end of the lesson the 
teacher calls over each boy’s name, and registers 
the number given byeach. At the end of the 
month, the registers are made up; and, for the 
coming month each boy takes the place assigned 
him by the merit of the last month’s performance. 
John Ford stated his belief that this plan, whilst 
it frequently spared a boy the mortification of 
ae his place for a single error, and thereby 
greatly diminished the personality of the contest, 
maintained, nevertheless, a constantly operating 
influence, friendly to the vigorous exertion of 
the mental powers. J. Ford proceeded to remark, 
that after having used this plan for several years 
with undiminished satisfaction, he felt much 
interested in finding that a Roman schoolmaster 
of the Augustan age, the celebrated Quinctilian, 
records a similar plan as having been used by his 
own preceptors. He speaks of the boys being 
destributed into classes, first of all according to 
their proficiency or merit. He describes the eager 
contention for precedence, especially for the first 
place, and then says that “the thirtieth day gave 
again to the conquered the opportunity of another 
struggle; thus he who was first did not remit his 
exertions, and vexation stirred up the vanquished 
to obliterate his disgrace.” “This plan,” con- 
tinues the old Roman, “as far as I can recall the 
impressions of my own mind, supplied sharper 
incentives to excellence than the exhortations of 


our teachers, the custody of our pedagogues, and 
and the entreaties of our parents.’’* 





For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN POUNDS.-—PHILANTHROPY. 


The poor, said our Saviour, ye have always 
with you; and whensoever ye will, ye may do 
them good. The same authority declares, that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 

In the youthful aspirations and yearnings of 
days long gone by, when the anticipations of life 
were fervid and without a cloud—but which the 
realities of subsequent periods have disciplined 
into matters of fact—the writer well remembers 
the throbbings of sympathy to which he yielded 
his heart, when pouring over the narrative of 
Howard’s devotedness to the broad schemes of 
benevolence which his sympathies with afllicted 
humanity prompted him to project. Since John 
Howard slept with his fathers, and before, many 
a christian heart, mellowed by the love of Christ 
and of mankind, has effectually sympathised with 
the suffering and destitution of others, and so 
far as it was possible, has made them its own; 
recognizing in practice that great principle which 
nothing but the perfectness of the christian dis- 
pensation could ever have ventured to promul- 
gate—of doing to others, as we would have them 
do to us. We must, by no means, suppose that 
hearts, “ broad as a continent,” and having an 
eye to this perfect law, are only to be recognized 
in the list of names, illustrious as his just men- 
tioned, or universally respected and endeared as 
those of Elizabeth Fry and Dorothea L. Dix. 
They are to be found in the humblest positions, 
and their deeds of charity, recorded on high, may 
be traced in the lightened heart, the improved in- 
tellect, and disciplined affections of many, whose 
debt of gratitude is owing to those exercising 
stewardship over but the one talent, well and 
scrupulously administered. 

The following brief notice, taken from the 
May number of the North British Review, of 
an obseure individual in very humble life, may 
illustrate the truth of these remarks, and it may 
well occupy a column of the Review, after the 
interesting article in the 41st number, respecting 


the Ragged Schools of London. Z. 
“John Pounds, the Founder of Ragged 


Schools, was the son of a workman employed in 
the Royal Dockyards at Portsmouth, and was 
born in that town in 1766. At the age of fif- 
teen he met with an accident which crippled him 
for life. A cobbler by trade, he spent the greater 
part of his benevolent career in a small work- 
shop, measuring some six feet by eighteen, in St. 
Mary Street, Portsmouth, where he might be 
seen day after day seated on his stool, mending 
shoes, and attending at the same time to the stu- 








* De Institutione oratoria, Lib. I., chap. ii. 
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dies of a busy crowd of ragged children cluster- 
ing around him. In addition to mental instruc- 
tion, he gave these children industrial training, 
and taught them to cook their own victuals, and 
mend their own shoes. He was unusually fond 
of all kinds of birds and domestic animals, and 
amused himself with rearing singing-birds, jays, 
and parrots, which he trained to live harmo- 
niously with his cats and guinea-pigs. Some- 
times he might be seen, seated in the midst of 
his school, with a canary bird perched on one 
shoulder, and acat on the other. But he was 
too poor to be able long to indulge in all his be- 
nevolent fancies. When his scholars became nu- 
merous, he gave up his cats and canary-birds, 
and devoted the latter part of his life exclusively 
to the more intellectual employment of taming 
and subduing the “ Wild Arabs of the City.” 
How applicable to him the immortal lines of 
Coleridge :-— 
‘* He prayeth well, who loveth well 
All things both great and small— 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
Both man, and bird, and beast : 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


? 

The candidates for admission to John Pounds 
school were always very numerous: But he in- 
variably gave preference to the worst as well as 
ager children—“ to the little blackguards” as 

e called them. He used to follow them to the 
quay, and offer them the bribe of a roasted po- 
tato, if they would come to hisschool. Well was 
he repaid for his unwearied labours by the love 
and affection which these children bore to him. 
It is said that John Pounds’ Ragged School had 
the following origin: In early life he adopted a 
young nephew of his own, whom he thought he 
could educate better with a companion than alone, 
and he accordingly enlisted in his service the son 
of a poor woman. Then another and another 
was added, until at last he had collected arouud 
him a large school of boys and girls. Poor as 
he was, he established his nephew comfortably in 
the world; and during the latter years of his life 
he had no less than forty scholars. He died on 
the Ist January, 1839, aged seventy-two. There 
was much weeping and shedding of tears at 
Portsmouth. The children had lost at once their 
father, and best friend, and most amusing play- 
fellow—Portsmouth had lost one of her noblest 
ornaments—England one of her most illustrious 
patriots. 

How beautiful is the following tribute to his 
memory ! 

“« Were we (says Mr. Guthrie) to make a pil- 
glimage anywhere, as soon as to the lowly heath 
where the martyr ao we would direct our 
pilgrim steps to the busy streets of Portsmouth, 
and turning aside from the proud array of Eng- 
land’s floating bulwarks, we would seek out the 
humble shop where John Pounds achieved his 
works of mercy and earned an imperishable fame. 
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There is no poetry in his name, and none in his 
profession ; but there was more than poetry— 
the highest, noblest piety—in his life. Every day 
within his shop he might be seen cobbling shoes, 
and surrounded by some score or two of ragged 
urchins, whom. he was converting into usefy| 
members of the State. Honour to the memo 
of the patriot cobbler, beneath whose leatherp 
apron there beat the kindest heart—there glowed 
a bosom fired with the noblest ambition; and 
who, without fee from scholar, or reward from 
man, while he toiled for his hard-earned bread 
with the sweat of his brow, educated not less 
than five hundred outcasts, before they laid him 
in the lowly grave! Honour, we say again, to 
the memory of this illustrious patriot! Nor jg 
there in all the world any sight we would have 
travelled so far or so soon to see, as that self-same 
man, when he followed some ragged boy along 
the quays of Portsmouth, keeping his kind keen 
eye upon him, and tempting the young savage to 
his school with the bribe of a smoking potato. 
Princes and peers, Judges and divines, might 
have stood uncovered in his presence; and now 
marble monuments might be removed from the 
venerable walls of Westminster—poets, warriors, 
and statesmen might give place—to make room 
for him.” 

John Pounds has a nobler and more lasting 
monument than any of marble or of brass’’—he 
has 

“For epitaph a life well spent, 
And mankind for a monument.” 


DISCHARGED PRISONERS.—T. WRIGHT. 


In Manchester, we are told in the Daily News, 
it is the custom of the criminal class to celebrate 
the liberation of a comrade by a day of carousal. 
They wait at the door of the prison, and carry him 
off in triumph, and thus guard against any extra- 
ordinary circumstance, any exception to the gene- 
ral rule, which might occur to save him. But of 
late years, it seems an opposition has started; an 
influence of an opposite kind is lying in wait, and 
now and then a brand is plucked from the burn- 
ing. This o force, it may be thought, is 
the respectable class of Manchester, who have 
thus arrayed themselves against the criminal class. 
Alas! no. No, the good angel is a solitary indi- 
vidual—a humble workman in a foundry, who 
obeys the divine impulse without knowing why ; 
and without a theory or a plan, neptralises alike 
the destinies of the law and the allurements 
of the law-breakers. 

This individual is Thomas Wright, an old man 
of threescore-and-ten, and the father of nineteen 
children. The following account is given by the 
paper we have mentioned of the way in which 
his attention was first attracted to the prisoa 
world :—There was a man of sailor-like appear- 
anee who had got work at the foundry as 4 
labourer; he was a steady and industrious work- 
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man, and had obtained the favorable notice of Mr. 
Wright. One day the employer came and asked 
if he (Wright) was aware that they had a returned 
transport in the place? He had learned that the 
eailor was such. Mr. Wright desired to be 
allowed to speak with the man, and ascertain the 
fact. Permission was given; and during the day 
he took a casual opportunity, not to excite the 
suspicion of the other workmen; “My friend, 
where did you work last ?”’ “I’ve been abroad,” 
was the reply. ‘The man was not a liar. After 
some conversation, he confessed, with tears in his 
eyes, that he had been a convict. He said he 
was desirous of not falling into ill courses, and 
kept his secret, to avoid being refused work if he 
told the truth. Wright was convinced that in 
the future he would act honestly, and repairing 
to their common employer, begged, as a personal 
favour, that the man might not be discharged. 
He even offered to become bound for his good 
conduct. This was ten years ago; and the preju- 
dice against persons who had broken the law was 
more intense than it is now. There were objec- 
tions ; and other partners had to be consulted in 
so delicate a matter. Great numbers of men 
were employed in the foundry; and should the 
matter come to their knowlege, it would have the 
appearance to them of encouraging crime. This 
was on the day for paying wages for the week. 
Before night, however, Wright had the satisfac- 
tion to obtain a promise that, upon his responsi- 
bility, the convict should be kept. The following 
day Wright went to look after his protege—he 
was gone. On enquiring, he found that he had 
been paid off and discharged the previous night. 
It was a mistake. The first orders for his dismis- 
sal had not been countermanded, and gone he was. 

Mr. Wright at once sent off a messenger to the 
man’s lodging to bring him back to the foundry. 
He returned only to say the man had left his 
lodging at five o’clock in the morning, with a 
bundle containing all his property under his arm. 
In short, notwithstanding every effort of this 
benevolent person to find him, the poor convict 
was never more heard of. 

This incident made Mr. Wright think as well 
as feel. The case was only a solitary one. He 
had been attracted to the man by the mere cir- 
cumstance of their passing a portion of the day 
at the same work; but were there not hundreds 
of other cases, of equal exigence, which had as 
strong a claim upon his sympathy? He went to 
the New Baily, and conversed with the prisoners, 
passing with them his only day of rest,—Sunday. 
The jealousy with which the authorities at first 
viewed his proceedings was gradually changed 
into approbation ; and at length, when a prisoner 
was t to be discharged, he was asked if he 
could find the man a situation. He did s0. 
This was the commencement of his ministry of 
love. In ten years from that time he has sue- 

m rescuing upwards of three hundred 
Persons from the career of crime. He has con- 
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stantly five or six on his list, for whom he is 
looking out for work. Very frequently he per- 
suades the former employer to give the erring 
another trial. Sometimes he becomes guarantee 
for their honesty and good conduct; fora poor 


man, in considerable sums—£20 to £60 pounds. 


In only one instance has a bond so given been 
forfeited, and that was a very peculiar case. The 


large majority keep their places with credit to 
themselves and to their noble benefactor. Most 
of them—for Mr. Wright never loses sight of a 
man he has befriended, through his own neglect 
—attend church or Sunday-school, adhere to 
their temperance pledges, and live honest and 
reputable lives. And all this is the work of an 
unaided, uninfluential old man? What, indeed, 
might he not do, were he gifted with the fortune 
and the social position of Howard ? 





SINGING BIRDS. 


The following extracts from Broderip’s Zoolo- 
gical Recreations, a new edition of which has 
recently appeared, seem to show that the peculiar 
notes of the various species of singing birds are 
in great measure the result of imitation. 


We will now proceed to the experiments made 
by Daines Barrington, showing that the varied 
songs which distinguish different species of birds, 
are the consequence of the parental notes which 
first meet their ears. 

The learned author states, that to be certain 
that a nestling will not have even the call of its 
species, it should be taken from the nest when 
only a day or two old; because, though nestlings 
cannot see till the seventh day, yet they can 
hear from the instant they are hatched, and, 
probably from that circumstance, attend to sounds 
more than they do afterwards, especially as the 
call of the parents announces the arrival of their 
food. After stating the trouble of breeding up a 
bird of this tender age, and admitting that he 
himself never reared one, he goes on to speak of 
a linnet and a goldfinch which he had seen, and 
which were taken from their nests when only 
two or three days old, and to mention some other 
curious instances of imitation in the following 
terms :— 

“The first of these (the linnet) belonged to 
Mr. Matthews, an apothecary at Kensington, 
which, from a want of other sounds to imitate, 
almost articulated the words pretty boy, as well 
as some other short sentences. I heard the bird 
myself repeat the words pretty boy: and Mr. 
Matthews assured me, that he had neither the 
note nor call of any bird whatsoever. This talk- 
ing linnet died last year, before which many 
people went from London to hear him speak.” 

“The goldfinch I have before mentioned, was 
reared in the town of Knighton, in Radnorshire, 
which I happened to hear as I was walking by 
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the house where it was kept. I thought, indeed, 
that a wren was singing; and I went into the 
house to inquire after it, as that little bird seldom 
lives long in a cage. The people of the house, 
however, told me that they had no bird but a 
goldfinch, which they conceived to sing its own 
natural note as they called it; upon which I 
stayed a considerable time in the room, whilst 
its notes were merely those of a wren, without 
the least mixture of goldfinch. On further 
inquiries, I found that the bird had been taken 
from the nest when only a day or two old, that 
it was hung in a window which was opposite to a 
small garden, whence the nestling had undoubtedly 
acquired the notes of the wren, without having 
had any opportunity of learning even the call of 
a goldfinch. These facts which I have stated 
seem to prove very decisively that birds have not 
any innate ideas of the notes which are supposed 
to be peculiar to each species. But it will pos- 
sibly be asked, why, in a wild state, they adhere 
so steadily to the same song, insomuch, that it is 
well known, before the bird is heard, what notes 
you are to expect from him? This, however, 
arises entirely from the nestling’s attending only 
to the instruction of the parent bird, whilst it 
disregards the notes of all others, which may, 

erhaps, be singing around him. Young Canary 
birds are frequently reared in a room whcre 
there are many other sorts, and yet I have been 
informed that they only learn the song of the 
pares cock. Every one knows that the common 

ouse-sparrow, when in a wild state, never does 
anything but chirp; this does not, however, arise 
from want of power in this bird to imitate others, 
but because he only attends to the parental 
note.” 

Two points in this interesting description will 
be noted by the observer, and the questions will 
occur—how was the first bird of each species 
taught, and is not the assertion touching the 
sparrow somewhat bold? 

The difficulty surrounding the first is more 
apparent than real; for, if it be granted that 
species were created, all the distinctions of voice 
and plumage follow of course ; and it will equally 
follow that they have been regularly transmitted 
down to the present period in such species as 
have not become extinct. With regard to the 
second we shall permit Mr. Barrington to speak 
for himself, for he Aas proved the fact :— 

“To prove this decisively, I took a common 
sparrow from the nest, when it was fledged, and 
educated him under a linnet: the bird, however, 
by accident, heard a goldfinch also, and his song 
was, therefore, a mixture of the linnet and gold- 
finch.” 

The same experimentalist educated a young 
robin, under a very fine nightingale, whieh, how- 
ever, began already to be out of song, and was 
perfectly mute in less than a fortnight: the 
scholar afterwards sang three parts in four 
nightingale, and the rest of his song was what 
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the bird-catchers call “rubbish,” or no particulay 
note whatever. 

Bechstein observes that nearly all birds when 
young will learn some strain whistled or play. 
to them every day; but those only whose memory 
is retentive will abandon their natural song and 
adopt fluently the air that has been taught them, 
In proof of this position, he adduces the cases of 
the goldfinch and bullfinch, stating that a young 
goldfinch will, indeed, learn some part of the 
melody played to a bullfinch, but will never 
repeat the lesson so perfectly as the latter, and 
that this difference is not caused by the greater 
or less flexibility of the organ of the voice, but 
rather by the superiority of the bullfinch’s 
memory. 

In the cultivation and management of the 
human voice, and to keep up its tone, and the 
power of execution, we know how necessary con- 
stant practice is; and we find the same sort of 
discipline resorted to both by caged birds, and 
those which pour forth their ‘ wood notes wild.” 

“Tt is remarkable,” says Bechstein, “ that 
birds which do not sing all the year, such as the 
redbreast, siskin, and goldfinch, seem obliged, 
after moulting, to learn to warble, as though they 
had forgotten; but I have seen enough to con- 
vince me that these attempts are merely to render 
the larynz pliant, and are a kind of chirping, the 
notes of which have but little relation to the 
proper song; fora slight attention will discover 
that the darynrz becomes gradually capable of 
giving the common warble. This method of 
recovering the song does not, then, show deficiency 
of memory, but liability to rigidity, occasioned 
by disuse of the larynx. The chaffinch will 
exercise itself in this way some weeks before it 
attains its former proficiency, and the nightingale 
practices as long the strains of his beautiful 
song, before he gives it full, clear, and in all its 
extent.” 

This “practising” is termed by our British 
bird-fanciers and bird-catchers, “recording,” 4 
word, according to Daines Barrington, probably 
derived from the musical instrument formerly 
used in England, called a “recorder,” which 
seems to have been a species of flute, and was 
probably used to teach young birds to pipe 
notes. 

“‘T have known,” says Barrington, “ instances 
of birds beginning to record when they were not 
a month old. This first essay does not seem to 
have the least rudiments of the future song; but 
as the bird grows older and stronger, one may 
begin to perceive what the nestling is aiming at. 
A young bird commonly continues to record for 
ten or eleven months, when he is able to execute 
every part of his song, which afterwards continues 
fixed, and is scarcely ever altered. When the 
bird is thus become perfect in his lesson, he 1s 
said to sing his song round, or in all its varieties 
of passages, which he connects together, and 
executes without a pause.” 
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Those birds which congregate in bushes keep 


up a constant twittering, as if to apprize each 
other of their presence; and all have notes 
expressive of xl9.cm, or satisfaction, to say nothing 
of the language of incubation. These powers 
may be particularly remarked in the common 

try. The peculiar shrill cry with which the 
a of dawning, with uplifted eye, and head 
raised on one side, to give the widest upward 
sweep to his vision, gives warning of the horrible 
advent of the kite or sparrow-hawk; the note 
with which he gallantly calls his seraglio about 
him, to feast on the barleycorn which he has 
found and saved for them; the exulting cackle 
of Dame Partlet, giving notice that one more 
milk-white egg is added to the careful henwife’s 
treasure, a cackle that is caught up from farm- 
yard to farm-yard, till the whole village is in an 
uproar, must be familiar to every one: even the 
newly-hatched chicken—it is White, we believe, 


who makes the observation—will seize a fly, if 
offered to it, with complacent twitterings: but if 


a wasp be tendered, a note of aversion and dis- 
tress is the consequence. 

The wild fowl, in their lofty aérial flights, 
keep up a constant watch-note of communication 
with each other; and far and wide in the silence 
of night does their cry resound. The windpipes 
of many of these are complete wind instruments ; 
that of the wild swan takes a turn within the 
sternum somewhat after the fashion of a French 
horn or bugle. 

It is in the Insessorial order* of birds that the 
songsters abound, but there is one remarkable 
exception among the Raptorial order, in that 
warbling African, Le Faucon Chanteurt of Le 
Vaillant, perhaps the only known bird of prey— 
Cuvier says the only known one—that sings 
agreeably. Its song is very sweet, but dangerous 
as the lay of the Syrens. 

Few spots are more musical with song-birds 
than these islands. 
America are mute—but they want the brilliant 
variety of ours; and one of her sons, who has so 
well deserved of the lovers of natural history in 
all countries, has endeavoured to colonize the 
Transatlantic groves with the feathered songsters 
of Britain. And yet they have that wonderful 
polyglot, the mock-bird.t Him we have seen 
and heard in captivity, and—but Wilson has 
immortalized the bird with his graphic pen, and, 
in all humility, we lay down ours. 

“The ease, elegance, and rapidity of his move- 
ments, the animation of his eye, and the intelli- 
= he displays in listening and laying up 
essons from almost every species of the feathered 
creation within his hearing, are really surprising, 
and mark the peculiarity of his genius. To these 
qualities we may add that of a voice full, strong, 





* Insessores—Perching birds. 
t Falco musicus of Daudin. 


} Orpheus polyglottus. 
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and musical, and capable of almost every modu- 
lation, from the clear mellow tones of the wood- 
thrush, to the savage screams of the bald eagle. 
In measure and accent, he faithfully follows his 
originals. In force and sweetness of expression, 
he greatly improves upon them. In his native 
groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush or 
half-grown tree, in the dawn of a dewy morning, 
while the woods are already vocal with a multi- 
tude of warblers, his admirable song rises pre- 
eminent over every competitor. The ear can 
listen to Ais music alone, to which that of all the 
others seems a mere accompaniment. Neither is 
this strain altogether imitative. His own native 
notes, which are easily distinguishable by such 
as are well acquainted with those of our various 
song birds, are bold and full, and varied seem- 
ingly beyond all limits. They consist of short 
expressions of two, three, or at the most five or 
six syllables, generally interspersed with limita- 
tions, and all of them uttered with great emphasis 
and rapidity; and continued, with undiminished 
ardour, for half an hour or an hour at a time; 
his expanded wings and tail, glistening with 
white, and the buoyant gaiety of his action, 
arresting the eye, as his song most irresistibly 
does the ear. He sweeps round with enthusiastic 
ecstacy—he mounts and descends as his song 
swells or dies away: and, as my friend Mr. 
Bartram has beautifully expressed it, ‘He bounds 
aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to 
recover or recall his very soul, expired in the 
last elevated strain.” While thus exerting him- 
self, a bystander, destitute of sight, would sup- 
pose that the whole feathered tribes had assembled 
together on a trial of skill, each striving to pro- 
duce the utmost effect, so perfect are his imita- 
tions. He many times deceives the sportsman, 
and sends him in search of birds that perhaps are 
not within miles of him, but whose notes he 
exactly imitates; even birds themselves are fre- 
quently imposed on by this admirable mimic, and 
are decoyed by the fancied calls of their mates, 
or dive with precipitation into the depths of 
thickets, at the scream of what they suppose to 
be the sparrow-hawk. The mocking-bird loses 
little of the power and energy of his song by 
confinement. In his domesticated state, when he 
commences his career of song, it is impossible to 
stand by uninterested. He whistles for the dog; 
Cesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet 
his master. He squeaks out like a hurt chicken, 
and the hen hurries about with hanging wings, 
and bristled feathers, clucking to protect its 
injured brood. The barking of the dog, the 
mewing of the cat, the creaking of a passing 
wheelbarrow, follow, with great truth and rapidity. 
He repeats the tune taught him by his master, 
though of considerable Yength, fully and faith- 
fully. He runs over the quiverings of the canary, 
and the clear whistlings of the Virginia nightin- 
gale or red-bird, with such superior execution 
and effect, that the mortified songsters feel their 
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own inferiority, and become altogether silent, 
while he seems to triumph in their defeat by 
redoubling his exertion. * * * * * 
Both in his native and domesticated state, during 
the solemn stillness of night, as soon as the moon 
rises in silent majesty, he begins his delightful 
solo, and serenades us the livelong night with a 
full display of his vocal powers, making the 
whole neighbourhood ring with his inimitable 
medley.” 


PRESCRIPTION FOR THE CHOLERA. 


To Love to Gop, and Faith in His dear Son, 
Add works of mercy to His glory done; 
Strict abstinence from sin maintain with care, 
And shun exposure to temptation’s snare; 
If “ Gilead’s balm ” the “Great Physician” give, 
The patient’s safe ; whether he die or live. 
Pa. Inquirer. 





RETIREMENT.—Cowpenr. 


Far from the world, O Lord, I flee 
From strife and tumult far ; 

From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 


The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ; 

And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee. 


There, if thy Spirit touch my soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God. 


There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays, 

Nor asks a witness for her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise. 


Author and guardian of my life, 
Sweet source of light divine, 

And (all harmonious names in one) 
My Saviour ! thouart mine! 


What thanks I owe thee, and what love, 
A boundless, endless store, 

Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—The latest dates from Liverpool are to 
the 23d ult., by the steamerCanada. The declarar 
tory law, asserting the power of the crown to trans- 
Eo O’Brien and his companions, had passed the 

ouse of Lords. The application of the prisoners 
to be heard by counsel at the bar of the House of 
Commons, against the bill, was refused, and it was 
supposed the act would speedily pass that House 
also, if it had not already done so. 

An insurrection took place at Lyons on the 15th, 
alleged to have been a branch of the movement in 
Paris. It was put down, after a conflict which 
lasted through the day. It appears that three of the 
“Red Republican” journals in Paris, continued 
their issues without interruption, and that four others 
have reappeared, having only been suspended in 
consequence of the destruction of their presses, but 
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that six have been entirely suppressed during tho 
state of siege. Those which are still published. 
have, it is asserted, been warned not to attack th. 
Government, or charge it with violating the const). 
tution. The cholera is diminishing in Paris, th» 
number of deaths on the 14th being stated at 355 
The attack on Rome had been renewed, and the 
French claimed the advantage, though at the lates: 
dates, the city remained unsubdued. Ancona stjj} 
held out against the Austrians. 

A battle appears to have taken place on the 16;) 
near Manheim, between the Baden Republicans an 
their opponents. The accounts are extremely con. 
flicting, but it appears probable that the Republi. 
cans were victorious. The German Union seems 
farther than ever from being consummated. There 
are now three different claimants to the Centra] 
Power—the Stuttgard Parliament and its Regency— 
the Arch Duke John (who, it appears, has not re. 
signed, but claims to be still Regent of Germany) 
and his ministry—and the new confederation, com- 
posed only as yet of Prussia, Hanover and Saxony. 
Each of these rival powers also claims the right to 
carry on the war with Denmark. 

From southern Hungary there are Austrian ac. 
counts of two Austrian victories, and letters from 
Vienna report a great battle on the right bank of 
the Danube, between Raab and Weisselburg. This 
battle is said to have commenced on the 14th, to 
have lasted sixty-four hours, and to have ended in 
the total defeat of the combined Austrian and Rus- 
sian army. The Vienna newspapers make no men- 
tion of it, but this argues nothing against the proba- 
bility of its occurrence, as the Austrian Gover- 
ment is in the habit of suppressing the publication 
of unfavourable news. 

Cuotera.—lIn Cincinnati, the total number of in- 
terments during the week from the Ist to the 7th 
inst. inclusive, was 1101, of which 805 were of 
cholera, and 296 of other diseases. On the Ist, 
122 interments, 99 cholera; 4th, 183 interments, 
130 cholera; 5th, 175 interments, 137 cholera ; 7th, 
128 interments, 85cholera. From St. Louis scarcely 
any accounts have been received, the telegraph 
line west of Cincinnati having been out of order. 
The interments on the 2d were reported at 162, of 
which 128 were of cholera. Pittsburg, 4th inst., 
13 deaths reported. On the previous day there 
were 4 deaths, but the daily number reported since 
has not exceeded two. New York, 3d inst., 54 
cases, 26 deaths; 4th, 84 cases, 27 deaths ; 5th, 64 
cases, 26 deaths; 6th, 71 cases, 28 deaths; 7th, 67 
cases, 22 deaths; 8th, 43 cases, 27 deaths; 9th, 
140 cases, 26 deaths. For the week ending 7th 
inst., 536 cases, 187 deaths. Philadelphia, 3d, 66 
cases, 21 deaths; 4th, 47 cases, 20 deaths; 5th, 53 
cases, 19 deaths; 6th, 34 cases, 12 deaths; 7th, 40 
cases, 9 deaths; 8th, 23 cases, 10 deaths; 9th, 39 
cases, 20 deaths. Total number of deaths by 
cholera from the first appearance of the disease 02 
the 30th of Fifth saontht to the 7th inst., 274. In- 
terments for the week ending, 7th inst., 404; cho- 
lera asphyxia, 170; do. infantum, 53; do. morbus, 
11; diarrh@a, 13; dysentery, 14; convulsions, 17; 
consumption, 21. Adults 236 ; children 168. The 
great discrepancy between the above weekly re- 
pe of deaths by cholera, and the sum (126) of the 

aily reports, is very striking. We are assured by 
the health officers, that the weekly report is relia- 
ble; and that the disparity is owing to the neglect 
of physicians and others, to report punctually deaths 
occurring under their notice. 





